ON  HUMOUR AND  SATIRE

rash to prophesy. For myself, I like to believe that
one name will be immortal at least, that of Mr. Max
Beerbohm. Incomparably equipped for satire, as his
cartoons and his parodies show, he has yet preferred
in most of his work to give rein to a gloriously
fantastic imagination, a humorist in satirist's cloth-
ing. One is tempted to say with the prophet: May
I die the death of the righteous, and may my last
end be like his!

Meanwhile, a pertinent question may be raised,
What will be the effect of all this modern vogue for
pure humour upon the prospects of satiric writing?
We are in danger, it seems to me, of debauching our
sense of the ridiculous to such an extent as to leave
no room for the disciplinary effect of satire. I re-
member seeing Mr. Shaw's Press Cuttings first pro-
duced in Manchester. I remember a remark, in
answer to the objection that women ought not to
vote because they do not fight, that a woman risks
her life every time a man is born, being received (in
Manchester!) with shouts of happy laughter. In
that laughter I read the tragedy of Mr. Bernard
Shaw. He lashes us with virulent abuse, and we find
it exquisitely amusing. Other ages have stoned the
prophets; ours pelts them instead with the cauliflower
bouquets of the heavy comedian. No country, I
suppose, has greater need of a satirist to-day than the
United States of America; no country has a greater
output of humour, good and bad, which is wholly
devoid of any satirical quality. If a great American
satirist should arise, would his voice be heard among
the hearty guffaws which are dismally and eternally
provoked by Mutt, Jeff, Felix, and other kindred
abominations? And have we, on this side of the
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